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PROBLEMS OF THE INSTITUTE. 

The question of the teachers' institute is receiving a good 
deal of attention from educators at the present time. The dis- 
cussions indicate general dissatisfaction with the manner of con- 
ducting the institute and with the practical returns made in con- 
sideration of its cost. The teachers themselves largely feel that 
much valuable time is wasted by them in these gatherings. They 
say the work done is either a " rehashing " of what they have had 
year after year, or is lacking in practical bearing. The truth of 
these charges can certainly be verified by those of us who have 
attended in any given locality the county institutes held for several 
successive years. The lecturer who inspired us in the youthful 
days of our school-teaching lost our interest the next year when 
he went over the same ground, and our eyes were a little more 
opened to the fact that what he said had little application to 
things as we had found them in our school and neighborhood. 

On the other hand, institute men and educators generally are 
finding fault with the situation. They are questioning the value 
of the week they spend in doling out a little bit of this or that 
pedagogical pabulum on various topics, or in dealing in glittering 
generalities about "human life" and "problems" of the school 
and social situations. No one feels more dissatisfied with his 
work or himself than the person who has had the experience of 
standing for two or three hours a day before a bright-looking, 
but passive, audience for a week, and finds Friday night come 
without his having elicited a single visible reaction or response 
from his hearers. If he is especially sensitive or young at the 
business, he packs his grip and sneaks out of town. Of course, 
there are the private little talks with the few who have questions, 
and whom he has been fortunate enough to hit in his blind firing 
— and then there is the fee! 

Well, the fact is the institute, as we have it at present, is a 
fossil. Its life-history belongs to a time when conditions were 
different from the present. When the teaching element and 
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interests were more largely rural in their make-up than they now 
are, when facilities for academic and professional instruction 
were not general, and when summer sessions of regular institu- 
tions were not within reach of practically all teachers, then, in- 
deed, the institute performed a positive function as a means of 
conveying valuable educational material. In the days when 
Horace Mann came into Ohio, and just prior to that time, there 
was need of this institution, and it had a great field of usefulness. 
In such conditions as these the institute had its day. It served its 
time as well as might be expected of one of the stages in our 
educational evolution. 

Simply because an institution has been useful is no reason for 
keeping it alive after it has served that usefulness. We need in 
this as in all other practical affairs constant reorganization to 
meet new demands. The standard of requirement for teaching 
in most states has been raised. It takes generally more knowl- 
edge than a mere country-school education to secure the proper 
credentials to teach. Professional training has been made pos- 
sible as a preliminary prerequisite, and general enlightenment and 
all sorts of facilities for the spread of culture have given teachers 
opportunities undreamed of a couple of generations ago. The 
institute, then, in the form it has been handed down to us, is out 
of place. It is an expensive relic preserved in our school system. 
The social aspect of these gatherings often outweighs the instruc- 
tional and professional sides. There is a chance for the teachers 
of a given county to come into touch socially with each other 
and the superintendent, and in some degree to come into a unity 
of thought and purpose. But even in this, under our present 
arrangement, there is only limited opportunity, for throughout 
the sessions the attitude is mainly a passive one, and teachers 
seldom give expression to the problems peculiar to their own 
conditions and surroundings. 

It might be considered an exaggeration to say that the insti- 
tute, in its present condition, as an educational force is valueless ; 
but it certainly would receive general assent to say that it 
could be made very much more efficient. If it is to remain, it 
must be radically modified, and that soon. In recognition of this 
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fact, modifications have been made in a number of states, and 
the institute is being brought under some definite control. The 
present state superintendent of Indiana last summer sent a circu- 
lar letter to all persons interested in conducting the institutes of 
that state, in which he submitted certain propositions to be dis- 
cussed, and called a meeting for that purpose. There seem to 
have been two especial points to the plan considered : first, that 
the instructors in institutes of the state form an organization of 
some sort with a view to their " mutual improvement ; " and, 
second, that the work should be given in such a way as to form 
continuous courses covering periods of about four years. The 
practical value of the first point is rather doubtful as long as 
county superintendents are allowed to hire whom they please 
for this work, regardless of whether he belongs to the organiza- 
tion or not. There might be value in it from a moral point of 
view, but there would be need of official or legal recognition of 
such a body of instructors to make it effective. As to the second 
point, there is no doubt that it is a wise step in the direction of 
introducing systematic control into the work. It is to be hoped 
that the superintendent can carry through such a reform in the 
management of institutes in his state. 

It is not the object of this paper to suggest specific lines along, 
which the institute is to be conducted in order to make it con- 
form to the educational requirements of the time. To do this 
would involve one in the difficulty of trying to meet conditions 
peculiar to local communities; and these, after all, must deter- 
mine the character of the institute. There are many practical 
questions to be answered by anyone planning to improve the 
work, but which I shall not attempt to answer. The matter of 
the teachers' preparation and experience, and how to recognize 
these, is a first essential consideration. How much the teachers 
should be required to do ; what lines of work should be taken up, 
and in what way they are to be presented — these belong to local 
conditions to answer. Whether the institute shall be held in 
the summer months, and before schools open, or after the work 
has actually begun and problems have arisen in the minds of the 
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teachers; the question as to the length of the institute — these 
also will have to be determined by the needs of each community. 

In these general considerations, whether of instructor or of 
method of presenting subject-matter, the fact must not be over- 
looked that one of the most potent elements in determining the 
character of the institute is the county superintendent. The edu- 
cational value of the work rests mainly with him. His spirit and 
attitude form pretty largely the standard by which the teachers 
judge the work of the instructor. His professional interest and 
common-sense in the selection and arrangement of material 
determine almost entirely what value the institute will have for 
the county schools. Of course, in a state without this officer 
more necessarily devolves upon the initiative of the teachers in 
the selection of committees, but the criticism would hold here as 
well as in the case of the superintendent. It is hardly necessary 
to say that system, however good, can never take the place of live 
educational interest on the part of the local officers. 

But whatever modifications are made in the present institute, 
if it is to be continued at all, must recognize certain funda- 
mental conceptions in educational activity and modern social 
conditions which are now being disregarded in the work. First 
and most essential of these requirements is the necessity of recog- 
nizing in the conduct of the institute the pedagogical principles 
underlying present-day teaching. It may seem rather strange 
to make such a comment in this connection. It would sound as 
if the teacher of teachers had not been following such pedagogical 
principles in his work. This is just the fact, however. There is 
scarcely anything less pedagogical than the work of the ordinary 
institute. Why the institute lecturer should violate nearly all the 
canons of modern education is strange, considering the fact that 
he talks so glibly about these same principles. Very likely he 
will preach "self-activity" in education, and strictly assume a 
passive set of individuals to teach. He pours forth his thoughts, 
if they can always be dignified with that title, without consider- 
ing whether these meet a response or not. If he can perform the 
antics of a clown, his listeners are tickled into following him, 
and may think they have received a great deal, whether they have 
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or not; if he is dry and tedious, they yawn as he proceeds and 
cheer when he is through. In either case, however, little con- 
sideration was given to the active side of the learning mind, and 
no advantage was taken of the problems that existed in that mind. 
The monstrosity of the contradiction between what we preach 
and what we do comes to the surface here very forcibly. The 
process is a most striking demonstration of our tendency to think 
old thoughts into new terms and feel secure in our grasp of the 
growth of educational ideas. Although we have long since 
thought that we had given up the notion that education consists 
in the mere accumulation of information and the belief that the 
learner should merely absorb, we proceed to disregard these facts 
in everything but words, and give forth our bits of stuff and our 
little classifications without considering the point of view or the 
problems, or lack of these, on the part of our hearers. Our grasp 
of the principles we are setting forth has not worked itself out 
into our life and practice. This is the why of so few responses 
and reactions. The teachers have come to regard this as a filling- 
up time, and the only reaction is the notebook and pencil. What 
reason is there if teachers do poor work in their schools? Cer- 
tainly none, if they depend upon the institute for guidance. We 
ask the teachers to assume that education depends upon self-effort 
and the reactions that naturally follow from having a question or 
problem to be answered, and yet we lay all this aside when we do 
our teaching with them. 

This is merely saying that, when the instructor goes into the 
institute with his line of work prepared without reference to 
the individuals there, he has no basis for knowing how to make 
his work of value to them. The teachers with their various 
grades of preparation and experience are treated on the same 
plane. Their needs and questions do not form the starting-point 
and groundwork for discussions. It is not a question of how 
valuable or sound the ideas presented by the lecturer are as such, 
but it is a question of initiative, a question of whether the teacher 
is to be an active or passive member of the body. It is almost uni- 
versally true that the teachers are wholly passive, and, especially 
where they are compelled by law to attend the institute, are also 
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submissive to all vagaries advanced. The work must be changed 
to meet the active interest of the teacher as the basis for instruc- 
tion, as it is in the case of the pupils in the best modern school- 
room. The instructor shall use the same principles of educational 
practice that he advocates for the use of the teacher. This failure 
to realize practically the essentially active characteristics of learn- 
ing is the most serious defect in institutes, and no amount of 
pruning or bolstering up in other directions can remedy it. 

A second violation of educational principles is like unto the 
first, namely, the haphazard characteristics of the material usually 
presented in the institutes. I refer to the plan of taking up work 
on which the teachers have made no preparation, or which has 
no definite relations to work they have already been doing, and 
on which they cannot have many questions. Whether this be by 
a single lecture on a topic or by a series running for the length 
of the week, the point holds good. This may be obviated by the 
plan referred to above, offered by the superintendent of Indiana, 
of having a course continued through three or four consecutive 
years. Here the institute will form a clearing-up place for the 
difficulties that have arisen in the course during the past year, 
and also a place for mapping out further the work to follow. 
Thus, if problems are presented or material assigned, say at the 
beginning of the year, which are to be worked on by the teachers 
of the county for that whole year, then the institute will be the 
necessary and valuable place for bringing these things together. 
If teachers have worked on some topic, or even some book, during 
the year, and if the instructor comes prepared beforehand for 
this particular phase, then there is opportunity for teachers and 
instructor to meet on known ground and for the instructor to be 
of real service in guiding discussion along profitable lines. But 
I insist that, unless some such consecutive plan is followed, unless 
the field was mapped out and prepared for in advance, and unless 
the teachers bring questions of their own to be worked on, the 
institute week will be but a poor excuse for the old and formal 
"pouring-in" process of instruction. 

Any improvement in the institute must also be in line with 
the notions that have come to regard teaching largely, after all, 
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as a matter of attitude. It has come to be seen that method, 
whether in the sense of the manipulation of devices or the " one 
and only" process, is of less importance in constituting one a 
teacher than is the point of view, the spirit, or the atmosphere of 
the individual. A week is too short a period to hope to accom- 
plish much in positive instruction, particularly when there has 
not been a common preparation of both instructor and listeners, 
as suggested above; but it is all too long to devote to what is 
generally got in the talks on the method of teaching this, that, 
and the other subject. If we are to have the lecture, pure and 
unadulterated, let it be rather on general culture and matters of 
significance in daily life. Method in the schoolroom and method 
in life are not so vastly different, after all, and a good clear view 
of the one is pretty nearly sufficient preparation for the other. 
Less of method and more of attitude and appreciation will be a 
change for the better in most of our institutes where the lecture 
is to be continued as we have it. Of course, this point is very 
largely a matter of the individual instructor, and since there is 
no way of controlling him at the present time, we can only hope 
he may catch the spirit of modern method and improve. 

The institute must further be made to conform to the fact 
that the rural teacher, as he was in the days of the origin of that 
institution, is no more. What with our city schools and con- 
solidated rural schools, what with our spread of intelligence and 
educational institutions, and what with present-day views of edu- 
cational thought and practice, there is little need for an institution 
that keeps all the characteristics and methods of an older period. 
It is folly to hold on to an organization that was part of a system 
calculated to set off the teacher as a personage apart from ordi- 
nary life and affairs, and to make him a peculiar social class. 
Like other folly, it is a costly thing. 

In summary, then, I should say that the institute in this older 
form, and as we have it represented almost entirely, has served 
its principal usefulness; that it still exists, and may continue to 
exist, because of the difficulty we find in changing the old after 
it once gets fixed as an institution; and, further than this, that 
the values which are mainly of a social nature are outweighed by 
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the perpetuation of misconceptions in teaching and true educa- 
tion ; and, finally, that any change of the institute for the better 
must come by the recognition of fundamental conceptions that 
modern education has worked out. That the change is needed 
few doubt, and to say that it must soon come is merely to give 
due credit to the common-sense of the men and women engaged 
in the teaching profession. 

John T. McManis. 

The University of Chicago, 
Graduate Schools. 



